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PREFACE 


Sometime  ago  I  was  discussing  \idtli  a  member  of  this 
club  the  difficulty  of  choosing  subjects  for  the  papers. 

"l^/hy  don't  you,  as  a  foreign-born  member  of  the  group, 
talk  about  some  personal  experiences  or  impressions  of  America?" 
he  said.     "That  should  be  interesting  to  us." 

I  have  followed  his  suggestion  and  tried  my  hand  at 
that  sort  of  thing  in  this  paper. 

I  like  to  present  it  with  a  quotation  from  "The  Foun- 
tain of  Life"  by  Havelock  Ellis,  the  well-known  English  scien- 
tist and  author. 

"As  one  grows  older,"  says  Ellis,  "one's  attitude 
towards  facts  changes.     One  begins  to  see  through  them. 
So  far  from  being  hard  they  now  seem  remarkably  soft 
even  when  one  thinks  one  has,  with  much  trouble,  succeed- 
ed at  last  in  finding  them.     The  most  baldly  statistical 
facts  are  shifting  every  moment,  and  they  are  the  most 
relatively  solid  of  all  facts;  even  ivhen  it  seems  not  so 
they  are  still  susceptible  of  endlessly  different  inter- 
pretations.    You  can  stick  your  fist  through  them  at  any 
point. 

"The  only  hard  facts,  one  learns  to  see  as  one  gets 
older,  are  the  facts  of  feeling.    Emotion  and  sentiment 
are,  after  all,  incomparably  more  solid  than  any  statis- 
tics.    So  that  when  one  wanders  back  in  memory  through 
the  field  of  life  one  has  traversed,  as  I  have,  in  dili- 
gent search  of  hard  facts,  one  comes  back  bearinn-  in 
one's  arms  a  Sheaf  of  Feelings.     They  after  all  are  the 
only  facts  hard  enough  to  endure  as  long  as  life  itself 
endiires.  " 


And  now,  the  paper. 


A  PILGRIMAGE 

In  my  home  I  have  two  pieces  of  sculpture  which  I 
treasure  very  highly.     They  are  not  original  works  of  art,  and 
they  don't  have  a  great  monetary  value.  I  treasure  them  because 
they  portray  my  two  favorite  saints. 

One  is  a  wall  plaque  that  I  picked  up  in  an  antique 
shop  in  Brussels.     It  is  a  mask  done  from  a  work  of  ancient 
Greek  sculpture.    At  first  glance  it  seems  an  ugly  face  —  great 
and  round  with  irregular  features,  a  flat  broad  nose,  thick  lips, 
deep-set  eyes,  a  heavy  beard  and  a  bald  head.    But  there  is  human 
kindliness  in  this  face  and  a  strange  fascination,  a  fascination 
which  apparently  was  irresistible  to  Plato  and  his  friends  in 
ancient  Athens.      This  is  the  face  of  Socrates,  the  patron  saint 
of  philosophy.  '  ■  =.    ^  : 

I  presented  some  thoughts  on  Socrates  to  you  a  few  years 
ago  in  a  paper  on  Plato, 

The  other  piece  of  sculpture  is  the  head  of  a  man  with 
familiar  and  beloved  features.     Above  the  turnover  shirt  collar 
and  bow  tie  rises  a  large,  impressive  head,  topped  by  a  mass  of 
tousled  hair.     The  face  is  bearded,  lean  and  gaunt,  with  rugged 
features  and  strong,  deep-cut  lines,   "chiseled  in  granite  by  God 
himself,"  as  a  modern  writer  puts  it.     The  nose  is  prominent,  the 
eyes  are  deeply  set,   the  eyebrows  are  heavy,  and  the  lips  are  full. 
On  the  right  side  of  his  face  near  the  mouth  is  a  mole.     It  is  a 
"face  half  Roman,  half  Indian,"  it  has  been  said.     There  is  saga- 
city, human  kindliness  and  dignity  in  this  face,  and  one  can  -ima- 
gine good  humor  lurking  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth.     But  there  is 


also  a  dreadful  loneliness  and  a  deep  sadness  in  the  sunken  eyes. 
One  feels  that  this  man  -was  "familiar  with  sorrow  and  acquainted 

with  grief."    There  is  something  fathomless  about  this  face,  some- 
thing that  defies  a  true  description.     Some  have  called  it  homely, 
others  have  called  it  handsome.     To  me>  it  is  inspiring.     It  is 
the  face  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  patron  saint  of  democracy. 

And  it  is  about  Abraham  Lincoln  I  have  written  this 
paper  as  a  personal  appreciation  of  a  man  both  great  and  good,  a 
man  whom  I  have  long  loved  as  the  greatest  of  all  Americans. 

For  I  must  confess  at  the  outset  —  and  I  do  it  without 
shame  —  that  I  still  cling  to  the  unfashionable  worship  of  heroes. 
In  an  age  that  would  level  everything  and  everybody,  that  would 
supplant  the  heroes  of  history  with  ideologies,  economic  trends, 
and  cold  statistics  on  standards  of  living,  that  would  frown  upon 
Individual  initiative  and  upon  leadership  of  exceptional  men  as 
incompatible  vd  th  democracy,  I  take  my  stand  with  the  grumpy  Scots- 
man, Thomas  Garlyle,  who  maintained  that  Hhe  history  of  what  man 
has  accomplished  in  this  world  is  at  bottom  the  History  of  the 
Great  Men  who  have  worked  here." 

"Could  we  see  them  well,"  he  said,  "we  should  get  some 
glimpses  into  the  very  marrow  of  the  world's  history." 

It  is  many  years  since  I  first  clirabed  up  the  long 
flight  of  terraced  marble  steps  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washing- 
ton and  came  face  to  face  with  the  giant  seated  figure  of  Lincoln 
looking  out  between  the  columns  to  the  Capitol  in  the  distance  and 
read  the  lines  inscribed  above  the  statue: 


IN  THIS  TEMPLE 
AS  IN  THE  HEARTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

FOR  17H0M  HE  SAVED  THE  UNION 
THE  MEMORY  OF  ABRAIIAM  LINCOLN 
IS  ENSHRINED  FORE^/ER 

In  the  panels  on  the  south  and  north  walls  of  the 
Memorial  I  read,  for  the  first  time,   the  ever-lasting  words  of 
the  Gettysburg  Address  and  the  Second  Inaugural.     The  words  and 
the  man  held  me,  gripping  my  attention,  and  I  began  to  imder- 
stand  something  of  the  true  meaning  of  democracy. 

Since  that  first  visit  nearly  twenty- five  years  ago 
I  have  often  sought  my  way  to  this  shrine.     Wearied  after  a  day 
of  Washington  bureaucracy,  confusion  and  merry-go-roimd,  I  have 
found  peace  and  calm  under  the  spell  of  the  brooding  figure  of 
Lincoln  and  come  away  v/ith  a  renewed  faith  in  the  reality  of 
the  democratic  way  of  lif©  and  in  the  ultimate  fulfillment  of 
the  American  Dream.' 

But  isn't  it  time,  I  have  asked  myself,  for  some  great 
man,  perhaps  another  Lincoln,  to  rise  up,  reach  beyond  himself 
and  party,  and  point  the  way  out  of  the  whirlpool  of  turbulent 
forces  and  events  that  are  swirling  about  us  and  threatening  that 
way  of  life  and  that  dream? 

The  guards  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  like  to  tell  of  the 
little  boy  who  started  to  climb  the  pedestal  of  the  statue.  "¥/e 
must  not  do  anything  undignified,"  his  mother  scolded  gently. 
"This  is  a  holy  place." 

"I  didn't  mean  it  that  way.  Mommy,"  the  boy  said.  "I 
was  just  going  to  climb  up  on  his  lap.     He  looks  so  lonesome." 
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For  us,  there  are  built  marble  steps  to  climb  when  we 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  man  ^o  reached  the  lonesome  heights. 
For  him,  the  path  to  those  heights  was  h^Jmble^ 
It  is  this  humble  path  of  the  Lincoln  Saga  that  has 
fascinated  rm  the  most,  and  in  particular  the  early  part  of  "the 
prairie  years"  before  Lincoln  appeared  on  the  national  and  his- 
torical scene.    Last  summer  I  had  at  last  the  opportunity  of 
following  the  Lincoln  Trail  through  Kentucky  and  Illinois  and  of 
seeing  for  myself  the  countryside  where  Abraliam  Lincoln  was  born 
and  spent  his  boyhood,  where  he  grew  up  and  foiond  himself.  In 
the  following  I  shall  deal,  for  the  most  part,  with  these  land- 
marks and  with  the  setting  of  those  years.    I  ask  the  kind  indul- 
gence of  those  of  you  who  have  also  followed  this  trail. 

We  set  out,  my  wife  and  ray  son  and  I,  to  start  on  the 
trail  at  the  very  beginning  with  a  visit  to  Abraham  Lincoln's 
birthplace  near  Hodgenville,  Kentucky,     But  shortly  before  we 
reached  Hodgenville  we  stumbled  on  several  places  and  things  and 
experiences  which  raight  not  be  without  interest  to  relate  here. 
One  of  these  was  "Federal  Hill",  the  charming  place  which  has 
become  known  to  all  Americans  as  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home",     It  is 
located  less  than  a  mile  east  of  Bardstown.     Judge  John  Rowan, 
United  States  Senator  from  Kentucky,  one  of  the  great  attorneys 
of  the  early  Western  period,  and  a  cousin  of  Stephen  Collins 
Foster,  built  the  original  rear  wing  of  this  house  in  1795.  He 
completed  the  residence  prior  to  1818.     It  was  here  that  Foster 
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was  inspired  to  compose  his  master  melodies,  "My  Old  Kentucky 
Home",   "Suwanee  River",     "Old  Black  Joe",  and  others. 

We  stopped  overnight  at  the  Old  Talbott  Tavern  on  Court 
Square  in  nearby  Bardstown.     Often  known  as  the  Old  Stone  Inn,  it 
dates  back  to  1779  and  Is  said  to  be  one  of  the  first  hotels  built 
west  of  the  Alleghenies.     We  were  given  a  room  on  the  second  floor. 
Here,  an  interesting  discovery  awaited  us.     The  room  was  large, 
with  high  celling,  and  boasted  of  three  huge  four-poster  beds,  but 
what  captured  our  attention  was  seven  large  oil  paintings  on  the 
walls.     They  reminded  us  of  faded  French  tapestries  bearing  the 
marks  of  the  years  and  of  past  neglect.     Some  of  the  scenes  were 
typically  French.     One  depicted,  as  far  as  we  could  figure  out, 
Don  Quixote  riding  out  to  fight  the  windmills. 

We  had  just  settled  down  for  a  little  rest  and  some 
liquid  refreshments  before  dinner  when  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door.     A  couple  of  guests  wanted  to  come  in  and  see  the  paintings. 
This  was  repeated  a  number  of  times.     It  was  like  staying  in  a 
room  of  an  art  gallery.     We  learned  that  LouIb  Philippe,  Later 
King  of  France,  and  his  companions  had  spent  some  weeks  of  their 
exile  in  Bardstovm  in  1797  and  occupied  this  room.     They  whiled 
away  the  hours  with  painting  these  murals  on  the  broad  wall  spaces. 
In  later  years,  the  walls  were  covered  with  wall  paper,  and  it 
was  only  during  recent  restoration  work,  when  the  paper  was  re- 
moved,  that  these  interesting  paintings  were  brought  to  light 
again. 
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St,  Joseph's  Cathedral  at  Bards town  also  attracted  our 
attention.     Brected  between  1816  and  1819  by  Bishop  Joseph  Plaget, 
it  is  the  first  cathedral  b^ilt  west  of  the  Alleghenies.     It  con- 
tains a  rare  collection  of  art  treasures,  which  includes  ten  out- 
standing paintings  by  old  masters  —  Murillo,  Ruebens,  Van  Dyck 
and  others.     These  are  gifts  sent  to  Bishop  Flaget  by  Louis 
Philippe  after  he  became  King  of  Prance. 

Bards town  intrigued  us.     I  recalled  that  one  of  Lincolns 
biographers  mentions  that  Abraham  Lincoln's  father,  Thomas  Lincoln, 
occasionally  did  some  carpenter  work  in  Bards town.     That  was  when 
the  Lincolns  lived  on  Knob  Greek,  about  15  miles  south  of  Bards- 
town  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  turnpike.     I  began  to  specu- 
late on  what  particular  Jobs  Thomas  Lincoln  had  been  working.  It 
is  told  that  he  "took  his  pay  in  unbolted  wheat  flour."     Since  he 
was  known  as  a  good  and  handy  workman,  perhaps  he  made  some  cabi- 
nets or  Clipboards  for  Judge  Rowan  who  was  completing  "My  Old  Ken- 
tucky Home"  at  that  time.     Well,  the  time  element  fits  in,  anyway. 

It  is  a  picturesque  30-mile  drive  from  Bardstown  to 
Lincoln's  birthplace  3  miles  south  of  Hodgenville,    As  we  were 
driving  this  Sunday  morning  we  heard  young  Henry  Ford  speaking  on 
the  radio.     But  he  wasn't  talking  about  automobiles  or  record 
output  or  the  best  buy  for  your  money.     Oddly  enough,  he  was  talk- 
ing  about  the  aettysburg  Address.    And  he  offered  it  as  a  blue- 
print for  xvorking  out  our  social  and  industrial  relations,  i^at 
a  fitting  prelude  to  our  day,  we  thought. 


On  the  low  hillside  where  Thomas  Lincoln  had  built  his 
snail  cabin  with  logs  cut  from  the  timber  nearby  there  stands  to- 
day, in  the  Abrahain  Lincoln  National  Historical  Park,  a  beautiful 
and  imposing  Memorial  Building  constructed  of  Connecticut  pink 
granite  and  Tennessee  marble o 

Thomas  Lincoln  and  his  vd.fe  Nancy,  with  their  little 
daughter  Sarah,  had  moved  here  on  Nolin^s  Greek,  in  Hardin  County, 
now  LaRue  County,  in  1808  trying  to  farm  some  land  and  make  a 
home.     The  300-acre  farra,  known  as  the  Sinking  Spring  Farm,  had 
cost  Thomas  Lincoln  $200  in  cash.     The  one-room,  dirt-floor  cabin, 
lighted  by  a  single  small  window,  stood  near  a  large  limestone 
spring  of  cool  water  which  had  given  its  name  to  the  place. 

In  his  epic  Lincoln  biography,  Carl  Sandburg  tells  us, 
with  a  poet^s  words,  about  that  summer  before  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  born: 

"And  the  smell  of  wild  crab  apple  blossoms,  and  the 
low  crying  of  all  wild  things,  came  keen  that  summer  to 
the  nostrils  of  Nancy  Hanks, 

"The  summer  stars  that  year  shook  out  pain  and 
warning,  strange  laughters,  for  Nancy  Hanks." 

The  months  passed,  and  on  Sunday  morning,  February  12, 
1809,  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  and  her  husband  and  the  granny  woman 
welcomed  into  the  world  a  new  child,  a  boy,     Nancy  named  her  son 
Abraham  after  his  grandfather. 

The  traditional  birthplace  log  cabin  is  placed  within 
the  Memorial  Building.     This  building  was  constructed  by  the  Lin- 
coln Farm  Association  in  the  years  1909-1911  through  funds  raised 
t>y  popular  subscription.     The  Park  area  of  about  110  acres,  to- 
gether with  its  improvements,  was  turned  over  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  1916 » 


Abraham  Lincoln grandfather  had  sold  his  farm  and 
comfortable  home  on  Linvllle  Creek,  near  Harrisonburg,  in  Vir- 
ginia and  bro-ught  his  wife  and  their  family  of  five  children  out 
to  Kentucky  in  1782  to  follow  the  trail  of  his  good  friend, 
Daniel  Boone.     Thomas,  the  youngest  son,  was  only  four  at  the 
time  he  and  his  two  brothers  and  two  sisters  were  carried  on 
horseback  over  The  Wilderness  Road  through  the  Cumberland  Gap  of 
Tennessoe  into  northwest  Kentucky.    The  pioneering  Lincoln  family 
settled  on  a  2,000-.acre  tract  on  the  Green  River.    But  it  wasn't 
many  years  before  Grandfather  Abraham,  while  working  in  the  field 
with  his  three  sons,  met  a  sudden  death  from  tha  rifle  shot  of  a 
lurking  Indian. 

After  his  father's  early  death,  and  because  of  his 
mother »s  narrow  circumstances,  young  Tiiomas  lived  part  of  the 
time  with  his  kith  and  kin  in  various  parts  of  Kentucky.  Some- 
times he  hired  out  to  work  for  the  farmers.     And  somehow,  he 
managed  also  to  learn  the  trade  of  carpenter  and  cabinetmaker. 

Of  Thomas  Lincoln,  we  have  come  to  know  a  great  deal, 
I  like  the  way  Carl  Sandburg  has  pictured  him: 

"He  was  a  slow,  careless  man  with  quiet  manners, 
would  rather  have  people  come  and  ask  him  to  work  on 
a  job  than  to  hunt  the  Job  himself.     He  liked  to  sit 
around  and  have  his  own  thoughts. 

"He  wasn't  exactly  lazy;  he  was  sort  of  indepen- 
dent and  liked  to  be  where  he  wasn't  interfered  with 
....He  drank  whiskey  but  not  often.     The  sober  Baptists 
saw  more  of  him  than  those  who  were  steady  at  licking 
up  liquor  ....Though  he  was  short-spoken,  he  knew  yarns, 
could  crack  jokes,  and  had  a  reputation  as  a  story-teller 
when  he  got  started.     He  never  had  much  time  for  the 
alphabet,  could  read  some,  and  could  sign  his  name. 

"Ghiirch  meetings  interested  him. . .  .v^en  Tom  joined 
the  Baptists  it  was  in  that  branch  of  the  church  which 
was  taking  a  stand  against  slavery." 
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As  a  young  bachelor  Thomas  Lincoln  had  moved  to  Har- 
din County.  Here  he  met  Nancy  Hanks.  It  might  well  have  been 
at  one  of  tho  preaching  and  church  services  which  were  held  in 
the  cabins. 

Of  Nancy  Hanks,  we  still  know  very  little.     Her  image 
is  blurred  and  uncertain  to  us.    As  one  writer  has  said  of  her, 
"dim  as  the  dream  of  a  shifting  mirage,  her  face  and  figure 
waver  through  the  mists  of  time  and  rumor."    Nancy  Hanks  was 
sometimes  called  Nancy  Sparrow  because  Thomas  and  Elizabeth 
Sparrow  had  adopted  her  and  she  lived  with  the  Sparrow  family. 
She  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1784,  the  daughter  of  Lucy  Hanks. 
V/hile  Nancy  was  an  infant,  Lucy  Hanks  traveled  The  Wilderness 
Road  into  Kentucky,  leaving  behind  her  in  Virginia,  we  are  told, 
the  father  of  her  child, 

I  imderstand  that  a  marker  has  been  placed  near  Key- 
ser,  in  Mineral  County,  West  Virginia,  on  Houte  50,  indicating 
the  reputed  birthplace  of  Nancy  Hanks.    With  an  arrow  pointing 
east,  the  marker  reads:   "NANCY  HANKS,  THE  MOTHER  OF  LINCOLN, 
WAS  BORN  BEYOND  THE  SADDLE." 

The  Lincolns  lived  three  "crop  years"  on  the  sterile 
Sinking  Spring  farm  where  Abe  was  born.     The  farm  was  lost  to 
them  because  of  a  defective  land  title.     In  1811  they  moved  to 
a  30-acre  farm  on  Knob  Creek,  about  ten  miles  to  the  northeast, 
on  the  main  road  from  Louisville  to  Nashville.     Here  they  lived 
from  the  time  Abe  was  about  two  until  he  was  almost  eight  years 
old.     Describing  the  new  farm  and  its  surroundings,  Albert  J, 


Beveridge  in  his  "Abraham  Lincoln,  1809-1858"  says  that, 

"••...the  main  stream  and  tributaries  teemed  with 
fish  and  the  surrounding  hills  were  full  of  game. 
A  more  ideal  spot  for  the  winnings  of  a  livelihood 
with  the  least  possible  exertion  could  not  be  found. 

"'This  valley  was  comparatively  well  settled, 
and  neighbors  were  more  numerous  and  not  so  distant  as 
had  been  the  case  in  the  region  of  the  Sinking  Spring. 

"The  steep  and  rocky  heights  that  rose  from  the 
yard  of  the  Lincoln  cabin  and  all  about  the  valley, 
were  clad  with  majestic  trees,  mostly  of  cedar,  two 
and  more  feet  in  diameter,  their  crests  from  seventy 
to  a  hundred  feet  above  the  earth,'' 


In  his  "Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"    William  S.  Bar- 
ton reconstructs  some  of  the  essential  facts  of  the  life  of  the 
Lincoln  family  on  the  Knob  Creek  farm.    I  shall  quote  from  it 
at  some  length; 


"Life  in  the  Knbb  Creek  cabin  proceeded  along 
a  line  so  well  defined  by  the  conditions  of  fron- 
tier life,  and  so  familiar  to  those  who  have  known 
the  life  of  that  character  that  we  have  no  uncertainty 
concerning  its  essential  details.     Thomas  Lincoln 
annually  scratched  the  surface  of  his  three  little 
fields,  the  largest  of  which  contained  seven  acres, 
using  a  wooden  plow  shod  with  iron.     His  main  crop  was 
corn;  but  he  had  some  beans,  and  he  dropped  a  pumpkin 
seed  into  every  third  hill  of  corn.     Abraham  v/hen  a 
small  boy  was  taught  the  art  of  corn- dropping,  and 
instructed  to  remember  the  p\impkin  seed  in  the  third 
hill.     The  corn  was  cultivated  with  a  "bull- tongue"  plow, 
Abraham  in  his  last  year  in  Kentucky  riding  the  horse 
to  plow  between  the  com  rows.     Thomas  also  planted  some 
potatoes  and  a  fe?/  onions,  and  Nancy  may  have  had  a  small 
garden  and  a  few  flowers. 

"Of  duties  inside  the  house,  we  also  know  the 
daily  routine. 

"Thomas  worked  his  little  farm,  not  industriously, 
but  with  sufficient  labor  to  produce  each  season  a 
little  crop  of  corn;     now  and  then  he  cheerfully  went 
by  invitation  to  do  a  job  of  carpenter  work;  but  Nancy 
worked  at  home  every  day.     If  Thomas  had  sheep,  she 
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carded,  spim  and  wove.     In  the  absence  of  v/ool,  she 
knew  the  uses  of  buffalo  wool.     The  chafing  dish 
was  unknown  to  her,  but  she  was  on  terms  of  inti- 
mate friendship  with  its  predecessor,   the  skillet. 
She  laid  hold  of  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  knew 
the  distaff.     She  ate  not  the  ^read  of  idleness 
...There  was  a  certain  unhurried  spirit  about  the 
labor  of  the  pioneer  household. . .The  pioneer  did 
not  fret  because  he  could  not  cut  down  the  vnhole 
forest  in  a  single  year.     He  accepted  nis  situation, 
and  when  his  day's  work  was  done,  he  rested  and 
visited  and  took  life  as  comfortably  as  he  was  able. 
Nancy  knew  what  to  do  in  her  hours  of  ease. 

"Nor  were  occasions  of  speiial  festivity  lacking. 
There  were  cornhuskings  and  frolics  and  raisings  and 
weddings  and  camp  meetings  and  fmerals.     And  there 
was  the  monthly  preaching  service. 

"Travelers  went  by  every  day,  and  sometimes 
stopped  and  talked, 

"Life  on  Knob  Greek  was  not  so  dull  as  has  been 
imagined.     Compared  with  Nolin  Greek,  the  Knob  Creek 
farm  y/as  located  on  Main  Street  of  the  Kentucky 
wilderness.  > 

"Of  Abraham  Lincoln's  life  in  this  environment 
few  authentic  traditions  remain.     The  years  were  un- 
eventful.    The  labored  efforts  of  later  decades  to 
fill  in  this  gap  bear  on  their  face  the  marks  of 
Invention.     But  these  were  not  lost  years  in  Lincoln's 
lj.f  e , . . . 

"Much  more  romantic  than  Nolin,  Knob  Creek  war 
a  place  to  stir  the  boyish  imagination.     In  some 
fashion,  the  strength  of  the  Mils  became  his  in 
those  years  in  the  Knob  Creek  cabin." 

It  was  while  the  Lincolns  lived  on  Knob  Creek  that 
Abe  learned  to  spell  and  to  write  his  name.     "Abe,  you  go  to 
school  now  and  lam  all  you  kini"    said  his  mother.    For  short 
periods,  he  and  his  sister  Sarah  were  sent  to  ABC  schools,  the 
first  kept  by  Zachariah  Hiney  and  the  second  by  Caleb  Hazel. 
Many  years  later,  Dennis  Hanks  mentioned  that,   "Abe  had  no  books 
in  Kentucliy."    These  schools  were  subscription  affairs  and  held 
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only  in  warm  weather. 

In  the  August  28,  1950  issue  of  the  Lincoln  Lor®,  the 
bulletin  of  the  Lincoln  national  Life  Foundation^  I  ran  across 
an  interesting  item  by  Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren  dealing  with  a  sub- 
scription school  in  Hardin  County.     Dr.  Warren  presents,  from 
the  records  of  Hardin  County,  this  excerpt  from  a  copy  of  the 
contract  between  Edmund  C.  Tabb  and  eleven  subscribers  of  a 
subscription  school  which  was  drawn  in  1817  just  a  few  weeks 
after  the  Lincolns  had  left  the  county  for  Indiana; 

o    ^4 the  Said  Tabb  doth  agree  to  Teach  Children 
Heading  l^^ritmg  and  Arrith-metic  for  the  Sum  of 
J^^T  "^^i^Sf^  for  each  Subscribed  Schollar  for  the 

u^""-  '^^  Teacher  is  to  Have  a  Com- 

fortable house  answerable  for  the  Business  the 
xeacher  is  to  have  his  boarding  with  the  Schollars 
further  I  the  Said  Tabb  Reserve  T^ery  Satturdav  in 

"It  will  be  observed,"  says  Dr.  Ifarren,     "that  the 
Saturday  holiday,  in  Kentucky  at  least,  originated  with  the 
teachers  and  was  set  aside  for  their  benefit  rather  than  a 
pupils  play  day." 

After  Lincoln  became  President  he  told  of  the  time  he 
Tell  in  the  swollen  Knob  Creek  while  playing  on  a  footlog  near 
his  home  and  was  saved  from  drowning  by  his  schoolmate,  Austin 
Gollaher.     The  cabin  which  now  stands  on  the  Lincoln  site  on 
Knob  creek  and  contains  a  number  of  interesting  pioneer  articles 
was  rebuilt  in  1932  with  logs  taken  from  Austin  Collaher^s 
cabin. 
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The  birthplace  cabin  we  viewed  in  the  Memorial  on 
Nolin^s  Creek  has  had  an  interesting  history.     Like  many  other 
items  associated  with  Abraham  Lincoln  it  has  been  featured  at 
several  expositions,  including  the  Tennessee  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion in  Nashville  in  1897  and  the  Pan  American  Exposition  in 
Buffalo  in  1901,     Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren  has  traced  its  history: 


"A,  W.  Dennett  purchased  a  part  of  the  Lincoln 
birthplace  farm  in  Kentucky  in  1894.     The  follov/ing 
year  he  acquired  a  cabin  which  formerly  stood  on  the 
farm  aiid  in  which  tradition  claimed  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
born.     This  cabin  was  rebuilt  near  its  original  site  and 
in  1897  was  dismantled  and  the  logs  were  numbered  and 
sent  to  Nashville  for  exhibition  purposes.     It  was  dis- 
played on  the  Ivlidway  along  with  the  traditional  birth- 
place cabin  of  Jefferson  Davis. 

"The  same  Lincoln  cabin  which  was  exhibited  at 
Nashville  in  1897  was  sent  to  Buffalo  in  1901  to  be 
displayed  at  the  Pan  American  Exposition,     It  was  shown 
in  a  group  of  supposedly  historic  log  cabins  arranged 
in  the  Midway  in  a  concession  called  "The  Old  Plantation" 
•  •  •  »Such  of  the  lof^s  of  this  cabin  as  could  be  preserved 
found  their  way  into  the  structure  noYif  enshrined  at  the 
birthplace  farm  in  Kentucky.'^ 


In  1316  Thomas  Lincoln  decided  to  move  to  Indiana  where 
land  was  to  be  had  for  two  dollars  an  acre,  with  title  guaranteed 
by  the  Federal  Government.     He  sold  the  Knob  Creek  place  for  four 
hundred  gallons  of  whiskey  and  twenty  dollars  in  cash.     In  thos© 
days  whiskey  was  also  used  as  a  sort  of  medium  of  exchange.  He 
built  a  raft,  loaded  it  with  his  carpenter's  tools  and  the  whiskey 
and  set  out  down  creek  into  Salt  River  and  then  into  the  Ohio  River. 
Here  he  had  some  tough  luck:  the  raft  capsized  and  he  lost  some  of 
his  whiskey.     So  Thomas  Lincoln,  a  man  of  small  possessions,  was 
even  poorer  when  he  reached  the  shore  of  Indiana. 
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He  selected  a  160-acre  tract  in  an  imdeveloped  region 
on  Pigeon  Creek,  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  Gentryville,  In  what 
is  now  Spencer  Coimty.    Then  he  walked  back  to  Knob  Creek,  Ken- 
tucky, and  brought  his  family  on  the  himdred-ralle  journey  to 
their  new  home  in  the  Indiana  v/ilderness.     This  was  in  December, 
1816,  and  the  winter  was  well  under  way.     Pigeon  Creek  was  to  be 
the  home  of  the  Lincolns  for  the  next  fourteen  years. 

A  three-sided  cabin,  known  in  the  frontier  days  as 
"a  half-faced  camp,"  was  erected  as  a  temporary  shelter  for  that 
first  winter  on  Pigeon  Greek.     The  family  lived  in  this  wretch- 
ed fold  for  a  whole  year  while  Thomas  Lincoln,  with  Abe's  help, 
cleared  a  patch  of  ground  and  built  a  cabin  for  a  permanent 
home. 

About  a  year  after  they  had  moved  into  the  new  cabin, 
Abe's  mother  was  stricken  with  the  "milk  sick,"     the  scourge  of 
the  pioneers.     "So  the  woman,  Nancy  Hanks,  died,**  writes  Sand- 
burg, "tiiirty-six  years  old,  a  pioneer  sacrifice,  with  memories 
of  monotonous,  endless  everyday  chores,  of  mystic  Bible  verses 
read  over  an#  over  for  their  promises,  and  with  memories  of  blue 
wistful  hills  and  a  summer  when  the  crab-apple  blossoms  flamed 
white  and  she  carried  a  boy-child  into  the  world." 

IThen  I  visited  Knob  Greek  in  Kentucky,  ray  covetous 
Collector's  interest  was  aroused  by  an  autograph  signed  copy 
of  Rosemary  Benet's  poem  "Nancy  Hanks"  which  was  displayed  in 
the  Lincoln  Tavern  next  door  to  the  cabin.     It  was  published 
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originally  in  "A  Book  of  Americans"  by  Rosemary  and  Stephen  Vin^ 
cent  Benet*     The  poem  reads: 


"If  Nancy  Hanks 
Game  back  as  a  ghost. 
Seeking  news 
Of  v\4iat  she  loved  most. 
She'd  ask  first 
"Vi/liere  '  s  my  son? 
V/hat's  happened  to  Abe? 
IThat's  he  done? 

"Poor  little  Abe, 
Loft  all  alone 
Except  for  Tom, 
\%io's  a  rolling  stone  j 
He  was  only  nine 
The  year  I  died. 
I  remember  still 
How  hard  he  cried. 


"Scraping  along 
In  a  little  shack 
With  hardly  a  shirt 
To  cover  his  back 
And  a  prairie  wind 
To  blow  him  down. 
Or  pinching  times 
If  he  went  to  town. 


"You  wouldn ' t  know 
About  my  son? 
Did  he  grov/  tall? 
Did  he  have  fun? 
Did  he  learn  to  read? 
Did  he  get  to  town? 
Do  you  knov/  his  name? 
Did  he  get  on?" 


In  my  copy  of  "A  Book  of  Americans"  I  have  a  faded  news- 
paper clipping  with  the  sequel  to  that  poem.     It  is  written  by 
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Bram  Shiffey  and  titled  '*Abe  Lincoln  to  Nancy  Hanks"  (For  Rose- 
mary and  Steve).     It  reads: 


"still  worrying 
About  me,  mom? 

Sure  I  grew  up  

And  then  somei 

Taller  and  taller 
Iltitil,  shucks, 
I  was  six  foot  six 
In  my  woolen  socks  I 

And  what  did  I  do? 
More  than  I  meant — 
From  rail-splitter 
To  president! 

That  was  a  journey 
You  didn't  droarri 
I»d  ever  take. 
It  didn't  seem 


Ifould  bring  in  battle-  — 
Betrayal,  threat. 
Or  the  usual  trouble 
With  the  cabinet. 

Shall  I  tell  you  the  tales 

I  used  to  tell 

To  make  men  chuckle 

For  a  spell  

Days  when  no  one 
Ever  chuckled. 
And  I  was  called 
Co?/ard  and  cuckold. 

And  I  was  scorned, 
And  I  was  hated? 
IPimes  were  bad 
As  I  have  stated. 


Possible  then. 
The  day  that  I 
Saw  you  sick 
And  watched  you  die. 

But  I  worked  hard 
And  studied  long; 
Thanks  to  you, 
I  was  strong. 

Thanks  to  you, 
I  was  wise. 
Thanks  to  you, 
I  aimed  to  rise. 

Well,  times  were  happy. 
And  times  were  sad; 
And  times  were  good; 
And  times  were  bad. 

I  grew  old. 
I  learned  sorrow, 
I  never  knew 
¥/hat  the  morrow 


Then  the  war  was  over 
And  the  black  man  free. 
And  it  was  time 
To  rest,  for  me. 

Rest  ¥/as  the  thing 

I  needed,  in  truth. 

And  then  it  came 

With  a  bullet  from  Booth. 

How  I 'm  a  legend. 
Now  I 'm  a  myth, 
A  textbook  story 
To  conjure  with. 

How  I 'm  a  statue , 

A  poem,  a  saint. 

How  I 'm  everything 

I'd  like  to  say  'I  ain't]  » 

So  don't  -isrorry,  ma. 
More  than  you  should. 
Any  one '11  tell  you 
Your  boy  made  good .' " 
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Nancy  Hanks  had  rested  for  about  a  year  in  her  immark- 
ed  grave  on  the  knoll  near  the  cabin  when  Thomas  Lincoln  made  a 
visit  to  Kentucky.     In  Elizabethtown  he  married  Sarah  Bush  John- 
ston, a  widow  with  three  children,  and  brought  them  all  to  their 
new  home  in  Indiana.     The  Lincoln  household  now  included  also 
Abe's  cousin,  Dennis  Hanks,  the  adopted  son  of  Thomas  and  Betsy 
Sparrov/  who  had  both  been  taken  by  the  "milk  sickness." 

The  stepmother  became  a  great  and  rich  influence  in 
Abraham  Lincoln's  life.     Dennis  Hanlcs  said  of  her: 

"^he  was  a  woman  of  great  energy,  of  remarkable 
good  sense,  very  industrious  and  saving,  and  also  very 
neat  and  tidy  in  her  person  and  manners,  and  knew  ex- 
actly how  to  manage  children.     She  took  an  especial 
liking  to  young  Abe.     Her  love  for  him  was  warmly  re- 
turned, and  continued  to  the  day  of  his  death.     But  few 
children  loved  their  parents  as  he  loved  his  stepmother. 
She  soon  dressed  him  up  in  entire  nev/  clothes,  and  from 
that  time  on  he  appeared  to  lead  a  new  life.     He  was 
encouraged  by  her  to  study,  and  any  wish  on  his  part  was 
gratified  when  it  could  be  done," 


In  his  autobiography,  written  in  1859,  Lincoln  summed 
up  his  years  in  Indiana  by  saying,  "There  I  grew  up." 

Abe  Lincoln  grew  up  in  mind.     For  three  short  periods 
he  attended  school  to  learn  readin',  writing  and  ciphering.  Like 
the  Kentucky  schools,   this  v/as  a  "blab"  school  where  the  pupils 
studied  their  lessons  aloud.     This  habit  of  reading  out  loud 
stayed  7/1  th  him  always.     On  the  leaf  of  an  arithmetic,  then  known 
as  a  Sum  Book,  v/hich  has  been  "saved  from  flame  and  time",  he 
scribbled: 

"Abraham  Lincoln, 
his  hand  and  pen. 
He  will  be  good,  but 
God  knows  when," 
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Altogether,  Lincoln's  formal  schooling  in  Kentucky 
and  Indiana  amounted  to  less  than  a  year.     In  1848,  when  he  went 
to  Congress  and  filled  out  a  short  biographical  form,  he  facetious- 
ly entered  opposite  the  item  "Education,"  the  single  word  "Defec- 
tive . " 

But  what  he  found  in  the  school  books  and  formal  in- 
struction didn't  satisfy  his  growing  hunger  for  knowledge.  He 
discovered,  as  so  many  have  done  before  and  since,  that  most  of 
the  answers  to  his  questioning  mind,  the  things  he  wanted  to  know, 
could  be  found  in  books.     "My  best  friend,"  he  said,  "is  the  man 
who'll  git  me  a  book  I  ain't  read."    And  he  walked  many  a  mile 
to  borrow  a  book  he  had  heard  about.     He  became  a  learner. 

We  know  some  of  the  books  Lincoln  read  during  those 
years.     His  principal  school  books  were  "Dillworth's  Speller," 
Murray's  "English  Reader,"  and  Pike's  "Arithmetic."    Then,  there 
was  "The  Kentucky  Preceptor,  containing  a  number  of  useful  lessons 
for  reading  and  speaking,'^    He  read  and  became  familiar  with  the 
Bible.     He  got  hold  of  "Aesop's  Fables,"     "Pilgrim's  Progress," 
"Robinson  Crusoe,"    Franklin's  "Autobiography,"     "Weems '  "Life 
of  Washington,"     a  history  of  the  United  States,  and  "The  Re- 
vised Laws  of  Indiana,"    These  books  had  a  lasting  influence  on 
his  life  and  thinking, 

Jolin  Hanlcs,  who  worked  with  him  in  the  fields,  said: 
"When  Abe  and  I  came  back  to  the  house  from  work,  he  used  to  go 
to  the  cupboard,  snatch  a  piece  of  corn  bread,  sit  down,  take  a 
book,  cock  his  legs  up  high  as  his  head  and  read.    ^Jlfhenever  Abe 
had  a  chance  in  the  field  while  at  work,  or  at  the  house,  he 
would  stop  and  road."    He  has  often  been  pictured  as  lying  flat 
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on  his  stomach  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  studying  or  writing. 

But  his  father  thoufj;ht  all  this  "eddication"  was  a 
waste  of  time  and  said  so.     "I  tried  to  stop  it,"  Thomas  Lin- 
coln told  neighbors,     "but  he  has  got  that  fool  idea  in  his  head, 
and  it  can't  be  got  out.     Now  I  ain't  got  no  eddication,  but  I 
get  along  far  better 'n  if  I  had." 

Abe  Lincoln  grew  up  tall  and  strong.     Ylhen  he  reached 
seventeen  he  was  six  foot  four.     His  father  said  of  him:  "He 
was  the  ganglin'est,  awlayardest  feller  that  ever  stepped  over  a 
ten-rail  snake  fence j  he  had  t'  duck  to  git  through  a  door;  he 
Speared  to  be  all  j'ints."     He  became  hard,   tough  and  wiry.  One 
of  the  neighbors  said  that,     "He  can  sink  an  ax  deeper  into  wood 
than  any  man  I  ever  saw."    And  he  became  known  around  the  country- 
side as  the  champion  "rassler. " 

Abe  Lincoln  grew  up  earning  his  own  living.     He  had  to 
work  hard.     He  cleared  timber-land  for  pasture  and  crops.  He 
cut  logs  and  split  rails.     He  worked  as  a  hired  hand  for  farmers 
in  the  neighborhood.     Occasionally  he  helped  his  father  make 
cabinets,  cupboards  and  coffins,  but  he  had  no  inclination  toward 
the  carpenter  trade.     For  a  while  he  ran  a  ferry  boat  on  the  Ohio 
River,     James  Gentry,  for  whom  Gentryville  was  named  and  who  had 
one  of  the  largest  farms  in  the  Pigeon  Greek  district,  hired  him 
to  take  a  flatboat  with  produce  to  the  msj'ket  in  New  Orleans, 
Abe  Lincoln  was  nineteen  at  the  time.     Gentry's  son  went  along 
with  Abe,     They  floated  down  the  Mississippi  and  after  three 
months  they  reached  New  Orleans,     They  sold  their  cargo  and  the 
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flatboat  and  took  on©  of  the  big  steamboats  heme.     Afterwards  he 
clerked  in  a  store  at  Gentryville. 

Abe  Lincoln  grew  up  to  be  a  talker  and  a  teller  of  tales 
His  memory  was  very  retentive.    He  liked  to  repeat  for  his  com- 
panions long  passages  from  books  he  had  read.     He  would  mount  a 
stump  and  give  the  entire  sermon  he  hac^  heard  the  previous  Sunday. 
When  the  word  spread  that  Abe  had  taken  the  "stuxap"  in  the  field 
to  make  one  of  his  impromptu  oratorical  speeches  on  politics  or 
religion  or  some  other  subject  that  came  to  his  mind,  the  work 
was  at  an  end  and  people  flocked  around  him.     This  ''preaching" 
and  speaking  annoyed  his  father  who  broke  it  up  many  a  time  and 
hustled  Abe  off  to  his  work.     "My  father  taught  me  to  ?rark,"  Abe 
said,   "but  he  never  taught  me  to  love  it."     His  wit  and  yarns 
and  drollery  made  him  welcome  everywhere,  and  men's  hearts  were 
opened  to  him.    A  farmer  was  bragging  to  him  one  day  about  his 
big  hay  crop.     YJhen  he  had  finished  his  story,  Abe  told  him 
about  a  big  crop  he  had  once  helped  to  harvest.     "We  stacked  all 
we  could  outdoors,"  he  said,  "and  then  we  put  the  rest  of  it  in 
the  barn," 

Abe  Lincoln  grew  up  to  become  acquainted  with  wilder- 
ness loneliness  and  silence.     He  yms  often  alone  for  days  — 
with  the  trees,  the  streams,  the  v/ild  things  in  the  field  mid 
the  forest.     He  had  time  to  think,  to  meditate.     "In  the  making 
of  him  as  he  was,"  writes  Sandburg,  "the  element  of  silence  was 
immense,"    At  times  he  seemed  quite  moody,     "There's  suthin' 
peculiarsome  about  Abe,"  was  the  way  Dennis  Hanks  summed  it  up. 
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In  the  spring  of  1830  Thomas  Lincoln  decided  to  pull 
up  stakes  in  "Indianny,"     He  sold  the  farm  for  less  than  half 
of  what  he  had  paid  for  it  as  an  unbroken  forest  tract.  The 
Lincolns  had  lived  and  toiled  on  this  barren  farm  for  fourteen 
years,  and  they  were  as  poor  as  v/hen  they  came  there.  "We 
lived  the  same  as  the  Indians,    'ceptin'  we  took  an  interest  in 
politics  and  religion,"  recounted  Dennis  Hanks  in  later  years. 
Now  Abe  Lincoln  was  twenty-one.     He  could  vote.     He  could  come 
and  go  as  he  pleased.     And  his  father  couldn't  order  him  about 
any  more.     It  is  thought  that  Abe's  coming  of  age  might  have  in- 
fluenced Thomas  Lincoln's  decision  to  leave  Indiana. 

So  "the  migratory  log-cabin  Lincolns"  were  on  the  road 
again,  this  time  headed  for  the  black  fertile  prairie  land  of 
Illinois,     They  spent  the  first  winter  near  Decatur,  in  Macon 
County,   Illinois,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Sangamon  River,  the 
Indian  name  for  "the  land  of  plenty  to  eat."    Abe  helped  his 
father  build  a  cabin,  cut  the  trees,  split  rails  and  put  up  a 
fence.     In  parenthesis,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  v/as  two  of 
the  rails  Abe  Lincoln  made  here  in  1830  which  were  brought  into 
the  Illinois  State  Republican  Convention  in  1860  as  a  campaign 
stunt  without  his  knowledge  and  thus  gave  rise  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's nick-name  of  "The  Rail  Splitter." 

In  the  spring  of  1831,  a  year  after  he  got  to  Illinois, 
Thomas  Lincoln  moved  his  family  a  hundred  miles  farther  south  to 
Goose  Nest  Prairie,  in  Coles  County,  near  Charleston,  Illinois. 
Thomas  Lincoln's  pioneer  trail  ended  there  in  1851. 
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During  that  first  winter  in  Illinois,  Abe  Lincoln  net 
Denton  Offut  for  the  first  time.     Offut,  a  peculiar  character 
who  ¥/as  too  fond  of  drink  and  "talked  too  much  vn.th  his  mouth," 
took  a  liking  for  Abe  and  hired  him  to  take  a  flatboat  with 
cargo  to  Hew  Orleans.    And  the  following  April  Abe  Lincoln  made 
his  second  trip  down  the  FJLssissippi .     "Then  it  was,"  says  Paul 
M.  Angle,  "that  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  hired  boathand,  moved  for. 
the  first  time  on  the  currents  of  his  own  life."    He  lingered 
for  a  while  in  Nev/  Orleans.     Returning  to  Illinois,  he  worked 
as  a  fireman  on  a  river  boat  to  pay  his  passage.     Since  his 
first  trip  to  New  Orleans  he  had  carried  a  scar  over  his  right 
eye  as  a  result  of  a  battle  with  some  Negro  thugs  who  had  sneak- 
ed aboard  the  raft  while  it  was  tied  pp  at  Natchez.     "From  his 
second  trip  to  New  Orleans,"  writes  Bernhardt  Wall,  "Lincoln 
brought  back  deeper  scars        scars  seared  into  his  brain  and 
heart.     On  this  trip  to  New  Orleans  he  visited  the  slave  market. 
There  he  saw  human  beings  sold  like  cattle  in  the  stock  market 
....This  big  man  with  the  tender  heart  had  been  to  the  slave 
market."    Offut  had  engaged  Abe  Lincoln  to  act  as  clerk  for  him 
in  a  store  which  he  intended  to  start  in  New  Salem,  on  the 
Sangamon,  about  twenty  miles  northwest  of  Springfield.     So  in 
late  July  of  1831  we  find  Abe  Lincoln,  twenty-two  years  old,  in 
New  Salem# 

There  he  found  himself. 
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It  is  Imposslblo,  in  the  narrov/  confines  of  this  paper, 
to  do  justice  to  this  important  period  of  Lincoln's  life.     I  can 
only  set  the  stage,  sketch  a  few  of  his  activities  and  point  to 
some  of  the  people  who  touched  his  life        and  then  pass  on. 

Summing  up  the  six  years  Lincoln  spent  in  Now  Salera, 
Benjamin  p.  Thomas,  in  his  excellent  and  fascinating  study  "Lin- 
coln's Nev/  Salem,"  writes  as  follows: 

"In  New  Salem  Lincoln  made  his  reputation  for  physi- 
cal prowess  and  began  the  development  of  his  talents  of 
leadership.     There  he  served  his  apprenticeship  in  busi- 
ness, made  his  first  venture  into  business  on  his  own 
account,  and  established  the  reputation  for  square  dealing 
that  stuck  to  him  through  life.     V/hile  there  he  had  his 
one  brief  experience  as  a  soldier,  and  held  his  first  state 
and  first  Federal  office.     He  learned  surveying,  acquired 
the  elements  of  law,  improved  his  knowledge  of  grammar, 
mathematics  and  literature,  and  made  his  first  formal  efforts 
at  speech-making  aid  debate.     There  he  made  his  first  venture 
into  politics,  formed  his  first  enduring  friendships,  and 
won — and  lost  through  death- -his  first  love.     He  came  to 
New  Salem  an  aimless  pioneer  youth;  he  left  with  an  aroused 
ambition;  and  he  took  with  him  an  abiding  understanding  of 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  common  man."  , 

Hew  Salem  was  typical  pioneer  village.     It  stood  on  a 
long  ridge  at  a  curve  of  the  Sangamon  River.     The  site  gradually 
widened  and  merged  with  the  prairie.     The  village  was  founded  in 
1829  by  James  Rutledge  and  John  M.  Camron.     They  had  bgiilt  a  dam 
on  the  river  and  erected  a  combination  saw  and  grist  mill  beside 
it.     On  the  bluff  above  the  river  they  built  their  homes.  The 
grist  mill  was  soon  attracting  a  wide  trade.     A  store  was  opened 
by  Samuel  Hill  and  John  McNeil,  and  a  "grocery"  was  started  by 
V/illiam  Clary.     "Grocery",  you  may  recall,  was  the  frontier  tei*m 
for  saloon.     "A  mill,  a  store  and  a  grocery,"  says  Benjamin  P. 
Thomas,   "were  the  usual  beginnings  of  a  pioneer  village."  Rut- 
ledge  and  Camron  laid  out  a  tovm  on  the  bluff  and  sold  lots.  The 
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settlers  came,     A  post  office  was  established,  and  Samuel  Hill 
became  the  postmaster.     When  Lincoln  came  there  In  July,  1831, 
New  Salem  had  a  population  of  about  one  hundred  people,  or 
about  the  same  as  Chicago.     The  village  continued  to  grow,  and 
by  1832  it  reached  Its  peak.     There  were  some  twenty- five  fara- 
ilies  living  in  "the  town  on  the  hilltop  at  the  curve  of  the 
Sangamon,"  and  there  were  twenty- five  or  thirty  log  houses  or 
frame  structures.     The  population  was  around  two  hundred  people. 
Though  there  were  a  few  Yankees,  the  Southern  pioneer  element 
was  predominant  in  the  comraimlty.     Few  Salem  becarae  almost  self- 
sufficient.     It  had  a  tavern,  a  cooper  shop,  a  saw  mill,  a  grist 
mill,  a  tannery,  a  blacksmith  shop,  a  carding  mill,  a  hatter,  a 
furniture  shop,  and  three  or  four  general  stores. 

Mew  Salem  had  two  doctors;  Dr.  John  Allen,  a  native  of 
Vermont  and  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  had  come  west  in 
search  of  health.     Being  a  physician  of  both  body  and  soul,  he 
organized  a  Temperance  Society  and  the  town's  first  Sunday  School. 
He  spoke  strongly  against  negro   slavery.     It  is  related  that  Allen, 
in  his  temperance  enterprise,  "found  his  worst  opponents  among  the 
church  members,  most  of  whom  had  their  barrels  of  whiskey  at  home" 
and  that  a  man  was  dismissed  from  a  nearby  Baptist  church  for 
joining  the  temperance  society.     Alan's  colleague  was  a  young 
doctor  from  Ohio,  stout,  witty  and  eccentric  Francis  Regnler,  the 
son  of  a  French  physician. 

About  a  mile  north  of  New  Salem  lived  Bowling  Green,  a 
justice  of  the  peace  and  local  Democratic  leader,  who  befriended 
Lincoln.  And  about  a  mile  west  of  town  was  Mentor  Craham's  sub- 
scription school. 
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New  Salem  also  had  a  Debating  Society  which  was  organ- 
ized by  James  Rutledge  who  is  reported  to  have  had  a  library  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  volumes  and  to  have  been  fairly  well  edu- 
cated This  was  Nev/  Salem  at  the  height  of  its  brief  span. 

The  settlors  had  come  here  expecting  a  thriving  river 
town,  but  the  repeated  attempts  to  navigate  the  Sangamon  failed. 
About  tv/o  miles  away,  a  new  town  called  Petersburg  was  vigorously 
promoted  and  became  the  new  trading"  point  for  the  settlements,  in 
the  surrounding  area.     The  residents  of  New  Salem  began  to  move 
away.     The  post  office  was  transferred  to  Petersburg  in  1856.  New 
Salem  had  begun  its  decline,  and  by  1840  it  had  ceased  to  exist. 
It  became  a  desolate  ghost  hamlet. 

Today,  after  the  passing  of  a  century.  New  Salem  has 
risen  again.  But  now  it  is  called  New  Salem  State  Park  and  stands 
as  a  unique  Lincoln  shrine.     There  is  no  marble  here.     It  is  as 
plain  as  Lincoln  himself.     The  former  topography  has  been  restored. 
On  the  original  sites  are  erected  authentic  reproductions  of  the 
log  houses  and  frame  structures  which  were  there  in  Lincoln's 
time.       The  houses  are  furnished  for  the  most  part  vflth  articles 
and  relics  contributed  by  descendants  of  pioneer  settlers  of  the 
county,  but  there  are  also  some  furnishings  and  household  arti- 
cles which  were  actually  used  at  New  Salem.     Not  a  single  item, 
we  are  told,  was  bought.     In  1940,  after  a  lapse  of  104  years,  a 
United  States  Post  Office  vms  re-established  as  Lincoln's  New  Salem. 

As  one  walks  around  tMs  restored  village,  the  years 
seem  rolled  back  to  its  pioneer  days.     One  can  easily  see,  in  ima- 
gination, the  people  who  lived  and  worked  and  played  and  loafed 
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here,  and  one  can  picture  Lincoln  in  their  midst. 

During  his  first  winter  in  New  Salem,  while  clerking 
for  Denton  Offut  and  sleeping  in  the  store,  Lincoln  joined  the 
Debating  Society.     This  was  sn  important  factor  in  his  develop- 
ment.    His  first  appearance  before  the  Society  has  been  described 
by  R,  B.  Rutledge,  who  relates  that,   "The  president,  at  his  fire- 
side after  the  meeting,  remarked  to  his  v/ife  that  there  was  more 
than  wit  and  fun  in  Abe's  headj  that  he  v/as  already  a  fine  speaker j 
that  all  he  lacked  was  culture  to  enable  him  to  reach  the  high 
destiny  that  he  knew  was  in  store  for  him. "     The  Debating  Society 
stimulated  Lincoln  to  improve  his  education.     On  the  advice  of 
Mentor  Graham  he  began  to  study  grammar.     Mentor  Graham  became  a 
great  source  of  help  and  encouragement  ^d  understanding.  "I 
know  of  my  own  knowledge,"  said  Hutled^,  "that  Graham  did  more 
than  all  others  to  educate  Lincoln."    He  studied  mathematics  and 
read  history.     Jack  Kelso,  "the  village  pMlosopher,  who,  though 
shy  of  work,  was  fond  of  hunting,  fishing  and  poetry,"  inspired 
him  with  the  desire  to  know  good  literature.    Kelso  read  him  long 
passages  of  Shakespeare  and  Burns. 

"Encouraged,"  as  he  said,  "by  his  great  popularity  among 
his  immediate  neighbors,"  Lincoln  decided  in  the  spring  of  1832  to 
run  for  the  State  Legislature.     But  before  the  election  v/as  held, 
the  Black  Hawk  War  broke  out,     Lincoln  volunteered  and  was  elected 
captain  by  his  company,   "a  success,"  he  said,   "which  gave  me  more 
pleasure  than  any  I  have  had  since,"     Tho-ugh  Lincoln  saw  no  fight- 
ing, it  was  doubtless  a  valuable  experience  to  him.       "He  learned 
to  know  something  of  soldiers  and  the  soldier's  life,  the  necessity 
of  discipline  and  morale,  the  value  and  difficulties  of  leadership," 
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writes  Benjamin  P.  Thomas.     Around  the  campflres  he  added  to  his 
reputation  as  a  story  teller.     And  he  met  men  who  became  help- 
ful to  him.    Among  these  was  John  T.  Stuart,  his  first  law  part- 
ner.    Lincoln  was  mustered  out  after  three  months  of  service. 

He  got  back  to  Kew  Salem  two  weeks  before  election 
day  and  resumed  his  campaign.     Stephen  T.  Logan,  a  Springfield 
lawyer  and  a  future  law  partner,  described  Lincoln  as  "a  very 
tall  and  ^awky  and  rough  looking  fellow  then,  his  pantaloons 
didn't  meet  his  shoes  by  six  inches.     But  after  he  began  speak- 
ing I  became  very  much  interested  in  him.     He  made  a  very  sensible 
speech."    But  Lincoln  was  not  elected  in  1832,   "the  only  time," 
he  said,   "I  have  ever  been  beaten  by  the  people." 

The  election  was  over,   and  Lincoln  was  out  of  a  job. 
But  he  had  shortly  an  opportunity  of  buying  an  interest  in  a 
store.     So  he  became  partner  with  William  P.  Berry  and  they 
operated  the  Berry-Lincoln  store.     A  few  months  later  they  bought 
up  the  stock  of  an  additional  store.     But  these  business  ventures 
failed  in  short  order.     Berry  devoted  himself  to  the  consumption 
of  the  store's  "liquid  assets"  and  Lincoln  was  busy  talfcing, 
telling  stories  and  reading.     The  partnership  was  dissolved  after 
about  eight  months,  leaving  Lincoln  saddled  vd.th  a  debt  which  took 
him  many  years  to  pay  off.  - 

On  May  7,  1833  Lincoln  was  appointed  postmaster  at  New 
Salem,  succeeding  Samuel  Hill  and  held  that  position  until  May 
30,1836  when  the  post  office  was  transferred  to  Petersburg.  "Lin- 
coln kept  his  receipts  in  a  wooden  chest  under  the  coimter  in  an 
old  blue  sock."     The  job  was  easy  but  not  profitable.     It  gave  him 
a  chance  to  read  all  the  nev/spapors  that  came  to  New  Salem  and 
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enabled  him  to  increase  Ms  acquaintance  with  the  settlers  in 
that  part  of  the  country.     "He  placed  inside  his  hat  all  the 
letters  belonging  to  people  In  the  neighborhood  and  distributed 
them  along  the  way,"    w©  are  told  by  Herndon.     His  reSiurieratlon 
was  based  on  the  receipts  of  the  office  and  probably  amounted  to 
around  twenty-five  or  thirty  dollars  a  year.    Lincoln's  New  Salem 
post  office  is  now  located  In  the  first  Berry-Lincoln  store.  The 
postmaster,  John  W.  Gellerman,  is  an  amiable  Xlncolnesque  sort  of 
fellow  and  very  proud  of  being  Lincoln's  direct  successor  in 
office. 

To  augment  his  meager  income  as  postmaster,  Lincoln 
studied  surveying  and  got  a  job  as  deputy  surveyor  of  the  county. 
His  competence  and  honesty  made  him  many  friends. 

In  1834  Lincoln  ran  for  the  State  Legislature  again. 
This  time  he  was  successful.     The  friendships  he  made  as  post- 
master and  surveyor  were  no  doubt  helpful.    Encouraged  by  John  T. 
Stuart,  Lincoln  made  up  his  mind  to  study  law  with  the  idea  of 
entering  it  as  profession,     "Much  more  Important,"  says  Benjamin 
P,  Thomas,  "than  his  participation  in  legislative  activities  at 
this  session  v/ere  the  acquaintances  that  he  made.     Here  he  savf 
wealth,  education,  breeding,  charm  -  things  relatively  unknown  to 
him,"    It  was  here  that  he  first  met  his  later  rival,  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  who  was  then  a  young  lawyer  and  "the  least  man"  he  had 
ever  seen,    \^en  he  returned  from  the  legislative  session  in  Van- 
dalla,  he  began  to  study  law  in  earnest. 

Abe  Lincoln  had  fallen  in  love  with  Ann  Rutledge,  the 
aubum-haired  daughter  of  James  Rutledge,     The  story  of  their 
romance,  her  untimely  death  aM  the  scars  it  left  on  him  is  too 
well  known  to  need  re-telling  here.     Some  contemporary  historians 
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are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Lincoln-Ann  Rutledge  romance  has 
been  "blovm  up  too  much,"    as  one  Lincoln  scholar  recently  phrased 
it.     Perhaps.     But  the  many  pilgrims  who  visit  Ann  Rutledge's  grave 
in  nearby  Petersburg  probably  think  otherwise  when  they  read  the 
poem  by  Edgar  Lee  Masters  it'll ch  in  Inscribed  on  the  tombstone: 

"Out  of  me  unworthy  and  unknown 
The  vibrations  of  deathless  music, 
'With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,' 
Out  of  me  the  forgiveness  of  millions  tov/ard  millions. 
And  the  beneficent  face  of  a  nation 
Shining  with  justice  and  truth. 

I  am  Ann  Rutledge  who  sleep  beneath  these  weeds. 

Beloved  in  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 

Wedded  to  him,  not  through  union. 

But  through  separation. 

Bloom  forever,  0  Republic, 

From  the  dust  of  my  bosom.'" 

Lincoln  was  reelected  to  the  Legislature  in  1836,  poll- 
ing the  highest  vote  of  all  the  Sangamon  candidates.     He  became  one 
of  leading  figures  in  the  Legislature  and  v/as  largely  instrumental 
in  the  decision  to  remove  the  state  capital  to  Springfield. 

Abe  Lincoln  was  now  so  advanced  in  his  studies  that  he 
applied  for  a  license  to  practice  la?/.     The  Supreme  Coiart  granted 
him  a  certificate  of  admission  to  the  bar  on  March  1,  1837.  He 
returned  to  New  Salem  after  adjournment  of  the  Legislature.  But 
he  knew  that  the  town  held  no  opportunities  for  a  legal  or  wider 
political  career.     John  T.   Stuart,   the  Springfield  lawyer,  had 
offered  to  take  him  as  his  law  partner.     And  Springfield  promised 
every  advantage. 

So  Abe  Lincoln  borrov/ed  a  horso  from  his  friend.  Bowling 
Green,  put  his  few  possessions  in  the  saddle  bags,   and  on  April 
15,  1837  rode  to  Springfield  to  hang  out  his  lawyer's  shingle  and 
bedome  "the  Hon.  A.  Lincoln,  Esq.,  Attorney  and  Counselor-at-Law»" 
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After  visiting  the  plain  house  on  the  comer  of  Eighth 
and  Jackson  streets  in  Springfield,  which  was  Abraham  Lincoln's 

home  for  seventeen  years  —  and  the  only  home  he  ever  owned   

we  ended  our  pilgrimage  at  the  beautiful  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery. 
Here,  in  a  tomb  of  marble  and  bronze,  unsurpassed  in  its  beauty 
of  simplicity,  is  Lincoln's  final  resting  place.     On  the  cenotaph 
is  the  simple  inscription,   "Abraham  Lincoln,  1809-1865."     On  the 
wall  beyond  are  carved  in  stone  the  words  of  his  Secretary  of  War 
Edwin  M^-  Stanton,     "Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages.'"     Some  half  a 
doj^en  bouquets  of  flo¥/ers  had  been  placed  on  the  floor  near  the 
cenotaph  by  other  pilgrims  vfho  had  recently  been  here  to  pay 
homage  to  the  man  who  still  lives  in  their  hearts  and  minds.  I 
leaned  over  and  read  the  card  attached  to  one  of  the  bouquets » 
It  was  from  a  group  of  Displaced  Persons  from  Latvia, 

Standing  there  in  the  cathedral  twilight,  in  an  atmos- 
phere charged  with  emotion,  I  thought  I  heard  the  words,  "a  new 

birth  of  freedom  Perhaps  it  was  the  lingering  whispered 

thanks  of  the  Latvian  D»P's.   Perhaps  it  was  the  voice  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 
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